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Arcana of Science and Art: or an Annual Register of Useful 
Inventions and Improvements, abridged from the Transactions 
of Public Societies, and from the Scientific Journals, British and 
Foreign, of the past year. With several Engravings. Fourth 
Year. 12mo. pp. 312. Limbird. 


Mr Liupirp pleaseth us, for he provideth food both for the reason 
and the imagination. He knoweth that all the faculties of man 
must be nourished: he wisely discerneth that the public are 
pleased both with novels and with new science ; and the popularity 
of the strongly contrasted works which he publisheth accordingly, 
is one among the numerous refutations of the fallacy so invidi- 
ously broached a short time since, that the growth of science 
would be the choking of fancy. Believe it not. Nay, the public 
no longer believe it. The delusion is gone by. They have had too 
many proofs of the abundant companionship in which the wéile and 
dulce go together; and they no more expect to see the one rooted 
out because the other flourishes, than to see the wild flowers vanish 
from the woods that produce timber for shipping; or to hear the 
nightingale hush, because it has lighted upon boughs which will be 
cut up for mathematical instruments! Mr Limbird at one time, 
gives us a book of Science; at another, an Arabian Nights, for six 
and sixpence, all in one volume, full of pictures, thumbed, and to 
be eternally thumbed of children, and other wise men; at the 
next, Bacon’s Essays for eightpence ! then Mrs Inchbald’s charming 
novel of Nature and Art, for the same money ; then another volume 
of Science, containing, for five shillings, the most curious extracts 
from Journals that cost twelve guineas: and then again the Castle 
of Otranto, or the Castles of Athlyn and Dunbayne, for sixpence ! 
Cheapness and contrast can go no further than this, unless he 
should give us the poetry of Gray and Collins, at a penny a 
piece, which might be done in his comprehensive typography. 
Gray and Collins would hardly make more of one of his sixpenny 
publications, than would amount to twopence. We are surprised 
that he has done nothing yet for the Poets. There is a continental 
edition of the four great Italian Poets, Dante, Petrarch, Ariosto, 
and Tasso, all in one reasonably sized book in double columns. 
There is a similar edition in England, we believe, of the whole of 
the Latin poets. The most popular poets of this country might 
appear in a similar manner: only if Mr Limbird should speculate 
upon such a publication, let him get a good author to edit it, 
otherwise something will be added or left out, without a proper 
reason. It has been suggested to us, and we think not unhappily, 
that a folio volume, containing the whole body of English poetry, 
in double or treble columns, would succeed as a general bookselling 
speculation. 

The volume before us is the fourth of an Annual Series, contain- 
ing an account of the newest discoveries and observatioas in 
science, natural history, domestic economy, &c. It is not a mere 
set of extracts. Many of the articles appear to be abstracts or 
abridgments ; and the whole is evidently got up in an attentive 
manner. There is no quackery in the way in which it is put forth. 
As an obvious instance, the title-page, with modest truth, speaks of 
the book’s having “ several engravings ;” whereas a less scrupulous 
editor would have called them numerous. Merit of this kind ought 
not to be passed over. We proceed to lay before our readers one 
or two of the most curious passages. 


It has often surprised us, that occasion has not been taken from 
the buoyancy of certain substances in water, to provide against the 
submersion of great as well as small vessels at sea:— 

‘ On February 26th, at the Royal Institution, Mr Watson gave 
an account of the means of preventing ships from foundering at seat 


He illustrated his proposed method by the use of numerous models. 
and by experimental illustrations of the actual floatage or buoyan, 
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power of certain bulks of different kinds of wood used in ship- 
building. The principle which he adopts, and upon which everything 
rests, is the buoyant power of tight copper tubes, filled with air, 
and built in with the vessel, in the variouss convenient situations 
afforded in the lower as between the timbers, under the decks, 
&c. He illustrated his calculations by a model of an eighty-gun 
ship, and then drew the results as to expense, saving, &c. upon the 
same scale. His conclusion was, that the saving of property and 
lives would be very great, and the adaptation very practicable.’— 
P, 47. 


In the present volume of the ‘ Arcana,’ we have seen for the first 
time a portion of a treatise which has made a considerable noise, to 
wit, Mr Babbage’s observations on the Decline of Science in this 
country. They are very curious, and smartly put. We have added 
to the number of Italics, in order to point out the singular political 
analogies that are suggested by this criticism upon intellectual 
bodies corporate. The conclusions to be drawn from them we 
leave to the reader. He knows our opinion of those societies in 
general, and how sure they are to degenerate into unintellectual 
conspiracies of busy-bodies. But we cannot help noticing the 
laughable subject of fees and bought honours, so well ridiculed by 
Mr Babbage. Men of mere science are fond of arrogating to them- 
selves the title of philosophers or lovers of wisdom, to which they 
have no more pretension than to that of lovers of modesty or public 
spirit. If a Newton were to arise and were to be poor, he could 
not, it seems, be an F.R S. because he had not fifty pounds! Even 
to be a Member of the Royal Society of Literature (a Royal Society 
of Literature!) demands the meritorious possession of thirty-six 
pounds fifteen shillings! a sum which anybody who could spare it, 
would give, not to be a member of that society. 


‘ The progress of knowledge,’ observes Mr Babbage, ‘ having 
vontinsall the world that the system of the division of labour and of 
co-operation, was as applicable to science, as it had been found 
available for the improvement of manufactures, the want of com- 
petition in science produced effects similar to those which the same 
cause gives birth to in the arts. The cultivators of botany were 
the first to feel that the range of knowledge embraced by the Royal 
Society was too comprehensive to admit of sufficient attention to 
their favourite subject, and they established the Linnean Society. 
After many years, a new science arose, and the ee Society 
was produced. At another, and more recent epoch, the friends of 
astronomy, urged by the wants of their science, united to establish 
the Astronomical Society. Each of these bodies found, that the 
attention devoted to their science by the parent establishment was 
insufficient for their wants, and each in succession experienced from 
the Royal Society the most determined opposition. 

‘ Instituted by the most enlightened philosophers solely for the 
promotion of the natural sciences, that learned body justly con- 
ceived that nothing could be more likely to render these young in- 
stitutions permanently successful, than discouragement and oppo- 
sition at their commencement. Finding their first attempts so emi- 
nently successful, they redoubled the severity of their persecution, 
and the result was commensurate with their exertions, and surpassed 
even their wildest anticipations. The Astronomical Society in six 
years became known and respected throughout Europe, not from 
the halo of reputation which the glory of its vigorous youth had 
thrown round the weakness of its declining years ; but from the 
sterling merit of its unpretending deeds, from the sympathy it 
claimed and received from eve ractical astronomer, whose 
labours it relieves and whose calculations it lightened. 

‘ But the system which{worked so well is now changed, and the 
the Zoological and Medico-Botanical Societies were established 
without opposition: perhaps, indeed, the total failure of the 
latter society is the best proof of the wisdom which guided the 
councils of the Royal Society. At present, the various societie> 
exist with no feelings of rivalry or hostility, each pursuing its sepa- 
rate objects, and all uniting in deploring with filial regret the second 
childhood of their common parent, and the evil councils by which 
that sad event has been anticipated. 

‘ It is the custom to attach certain letters to the names of those 
who belong to different societies, and these marks of ownership 
are by many considered the only valuable part of their purchase on 
entry. The following is a list of some of these societies, The 
second column gives the ready-money prices of the tale-pieces 
indicated in the third :— 
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Fees on Admis- 
sion, includ- 
Composi- 
SOCIETIES. tion for annu- Appended Letters. 
al Payments. 
z. & 
Royal Society - - 50 0 0 F.R.S. 
Royal Society of Edinburgh - 25 4 O* F.RS E. 
Royal Academy of Dublin - 2 5 0 M.R.T.A. 
Royal Society of Literature - 3615 0 F.R.S. Lit. 
Antiquarian - - - 50 8 0 F.A.S. 
Linnean - - - 36 0 0 F.L.S. 
Geological - - - 3413 0 F.G.S. 
Astronomical - + - 25 4+ 0 M.A.S. 
Zoological - 2 SP ee F.Z.8. 
Royal Institution - -« © 00 M.R.L. 
Royal Asiatic - - - $110 0 F.R.A.S . 
Horticultural - - - 48 6 0 F.H.S. 
Medico-Botanical - - 21 0 0 F.M.B.S. 


* Thus, those who are ambitious of scientific distinction, may, 
according to their fancy, render their name a kind of comet, carry- 
ing with it a tail of upwards of forty letters, at the average cost of 
10/. 9s. 94d. per letter. 

‘ Perhaps the reader will remark, that science cannot be declining 
in a country which supports so many institutions for its cultivation. 
It is indeed creditable to us, that the greater part of these societies 
are maintained by the voluntary contributions of their members. 
But, unless the enquiries which have recently taken place in some 
of them should rectify the system of management by which several 
have been oppressed, it is not difficult to predict that their duration 
will be short. Full publicity, printed statements of accounts, and 
occasional discussions and enquiries at general meetings, are the only 
safeguard ; and a due degree of vigilance should be exercised on 
those who discourage these principles. 

‘On the next five societies on the list I shall offer no remarks. 
Of the geological I shall say a few words, It possesses all the 
freshness, the vigour, and the ardour of youth, in the pursuit of a 
youthful science, and has succeeded in a most difficult experiment, 
that of having an oral discussion on the subject of each paper read 
at its meetings. To say of these discussions that they are. very 
entertaining, is the least part of the praise that is due to them. 
They are generally very instructive, and sometimes bring together 
isolated facts in the science, which, though insignificant when sepa- 
rate, mutually illustrate each other, and ultimately lead to 
important conclusions. The continuance of these discussions evi- 
dently depends on the taste, the temper, and the good sense of the 
speakers. The things to be avoided are chiefly verbal criticisms— 
praise of each other beyond its reasonable limits, and contest for 
victory. This latter is, perhaps, the most important of the three, 
both for the interests of society and of truth. With regard to the 
published volumes of their transactions, it may be remarked, that if 
members were in the habit of communicating their papers to the 
society in a more finished state, it would be attended with several 
advantages; amongst others, with that of lightening the heavy 
duties of the officers, which are perhaps more laborious in this 
society than in any others. To court publicity in their accounts 
and proceedings, and to endeavour to represent all the feelings of 
the society in the council, and to avoid permanent presidents, is a 


recommendation not peculiarly addressed to this society, but would | 


contribute to the well being of all. 

‘ Of the Astronomical Society, which, from the nature of its 
pursuits, could scarcely admit of discussions similar to those of 
the geological, I shall merely observe, that I know of no secret 
which has caused its great success, unless it be attention to the 
maxims which have just been stated. 

‘On the Zoological Society, which affords much rational amuse- 
ment to the public, a few hints may at present suffice. The large- 
ness of its income is a frightful consideration, It is too tempting as 
the subject for jobs, and it is too fluctuating and uncertain in its 
amount, not to render embarrassments in the affairs of the society 
a circumstance likely to occur, without the greatest circumspection. 
It is most probable, from the very recent formation of this institu- 
tion, that its officers and councils are, at present, all that its best 
friends could wish; but it is still right to mention that in such a 
society, it is essentially necessary to have men of business on the 
council, as well as persons possessing extensive knowledge of its 
pursuits. It is more dangerous in such a society than in any other, 
to pay compliments, by placing gentlemen on the council who have 
not the qualifications which are requisite; a frequent change in the 
members of the council is desirable, in order to find out who are the 
most regular attendants, and most qualified to conduct its business. 
Publicity in its accounts and proceedings is, from the magnitude of its 
Sunds, more essential to the Zoological than to any other society ; 
aiid it is rather a fearful omen, that a check was attempted to be 
given to such enquiries at the last anniversary meeting. If it is to be 
a scientific body, the friends of science should not for an instant 
tolerate such attempts. 

‘ The Horticultural Society has been ridden almost to death, 
and is now rousing itself; but its constitution seems to have been 
somewhat impaired. There are hopes of its purgation and ulti- 
mate restoration, notwithstanding a debt of 19,000/. which the 


* The Royal Society of Edinburgh now requires, for contributions in lieu 
of — contributions, a sum dependent oa tue value of the life of the 
member. 

















Committee of Enquiry have ascertained to exist. This, after all, 
will not be without its advantage to science, if it puts a stop to 
house-lists named by one or two persons,—to making complimentary 
councillors,—and to auditing the accounts, without examining every 
item, or to omitting even that form altogether. 

‘The Medico-Botanical Society suddenly claimed the attention 
of the public ; its pretensions were great,—its assurance unbounded, 
It speedily became distinguished, not by its pnblications or disco- 
veries, but by the number of Princes it enrolled in its list. It is 
needless now to expose the extent of its short-lived quackery; but 
the evil deeds of that institution will long remain in the impression 
they have contributed to confirm throughout Europe, of the cha- 
racter of our scientific establishments.” 


Mr Babbage also institutes a fair comparison between the 
national encouragement of science in England and in France. We 
have only room for one of his illustrations :— 


* The estimation in which the public hold literary claims in 
France and England, was curiously illustrated by an expression in 
the translation of the debates in the House of Lords, on the occa- 
sion of his Majesty’s Speech at the commencement of the Session 
of 1830. The Gazette de France stated that the address was 
moved by the Duc de Buccleugh, “ Chef de la maison de Walter 
Scott”’ Had an English editor wished to particularize that Noble- 
man, he would undoubtedly have employed the term wealthy, or 
some other epithets characteristic of that quality most esteemed 
among his countrymen.”—P, 62. 


We believe we have given this last paragraph before, but it is 
worth repeating. 





MISS TREE, (NOW MRS BRADSHAW). 
TO THE TATLER. 

Dear Mr Tatier,—Permit me to remind you of having over- 
looked Miss Tree in your interesting account of favorite actresses 
who have been raised by marriage to a rank, which, if they have 
been ennobled by it in title, some of them have ennobled by their 
fine qualities, and almost all have adorned. 

You will remember, that Miss Tree was married to Mr Brad- 
shaw, a gentleman of fortune, if not of high birth. 

This omission will perhaps procure for your readers one of your 
delightful reminiscences of the Viola and the Clari of the stage; 
and of the pretty bird-like look and voice, which were rendered 
more sweet by the feeling which breathed in the earnest tones of 
the one, and the gentle expression that animated the other. Her 
graceful figure, and modest ardency of manner—a sort of maiden 
energy, like that of Imogen,—will doubtless have enshrined her in 
your memory. 


Your admirer, and constant reader, 
M. E. M. 
{Our correspondent has done so well what he (or she) wishes us 
to do, and painted such an agreeable portrait, that we shall not 
hazard the spoiling it. We remember Miss Tree very well, and 
adinired her. If there was ever any drawback upon her manner, 
in our eyes, it was an expression of fastidiousness that we think 
was occasionally discernable about the mouth. But she was a 
graceful and interesting actress, with an unusual portion in her style 
of what may be called the natural ideal. We did not forget her in 
our list, but we were not sure of the rank of her husband. Martin 
Folkes, who married a namesake of that gentleman’s, was a sort of 
titled man, for he was a President of the Royal Society.) 


Wednesday morning. 





THE BOROUGHMONGERS AND CORPORATE RIGHTS 
OF CARTHAGE. 

[We have been favoured with the following interesting memoran- 
dum from the Lectures of Mr Edward Clarkson on the Prospects of 
Society. The Lectures commenced last night at the Mechanics’ 
Institute. Weare sorry we are unable to attend. But we trust 
some of our friends will do so. From what we have seen of their 
prolegomena, they seem well worthy the attention of a liberal 


curiosity. The second and third evenings are on the 21st and 28th 
instant. } 


We know little of the internal policy of Carthage. Her external 
policy is depicted by an enemy—Livy—and many lights on the 
subject might be thrown by the recovery of his lost books. The little 
we know of her internal policy is derived from Aristotle’s ‘ Politics,’ 
slightly corroborated by Polybius; but that little is curious; 
and Mr Clarkson, while analyzing the Carthaginian Constitution, 
among others, will adduce a curious Analogy between the Ancient 
Sovereign of the Seas and the Modern. Carthage was at first a 
oure Republic, with Common tables; but a close corporation of 
104 Oligarchs gradually usurped all the offices and patronage of the 
State; dictated to the popular Assembly and the Monarch, (the 
Suffetes) and filled the colonies* with their tools; occasionally 


* Query. Had Carthage colonies in America? Her known colonies 
were, however, flourishing, and widely diffused in Europe (including Eng- 
land) Asia, and Africa. 
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giving distant offices to the Opposition, in order to “stop their mouths.” 
Hannibal’s family belonged to the Reformers, or Opposition party, 
and so exasperated were the 104 State Harpies with the thought 
of disgorging their public plunder, through that party’s means, that 
they stimulated the Romans to oppose their own general ; betrayed 
their country’s defender, and caused the obliteration of this great 
and originally free commercial empire from the face of the earth,— 
a striking warning to England !! 


“ In the fall 
Of Carthage, think of thine, despite thy watery wall.” 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 


(It is not necessary for us to say, that there is a great deal of 
merit in the following poem: but we say so to express our plea- 
sure. We need not add, that the anonymous author has our thanks 
for it —Ed. Tatler.) 


REALITY. 
Reality’s slave 
From the womb to the grave, 
Awake! awake! awake! 
Wouldst thou nothing but feed 
And sleep at thy need ? 
Awake! for thy soul’s sake. 


Art thou not a spirit 
Ordain'd to inherit 
The uuiverse for ever ? 
And from birth wilt thou creep 
To thy worm-tended sleep, 
And from thy clay pass never ? 


The past, the to-come 
Inform and illume 
Thy present path, pale sleeper ! 
But thine apathy dull 
Makes thy life-cloud more full, 
And thy soul’s shadow deeper. 


From Reality’s trance 
Thy spirit advance! 
Be dreaming! dreaming! dreaming! 
Let thy thought’s rapid wave 
Far, far o’er the grave 
Be streaming! streaming! streaming ! 





“Wwe 
Erato in the Sonnet in yesterday's paper. For— 


I’ve mused upon this wakefulness, and smiled— 
read 


I’ve mused upon their wakefulness, and smiled. 








THE PLAY-GOER. 


PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 
Drury-Lane.—The Pledge—Tuming the Tables—And The Ice Witch. 
Covent Garpen.—Azor and Zemira—And Neuha’s Cave. 











QUEEN’s THEATRE. 
Tue new operetta, called Peccadilloes, which was imperfectly per- 
formed on Wednesday, on account of the indisposition of Miss Drx, 
was last night, for the same reason, postponed. Our criticism is 
therefore postponed with it. 

We saw, in the room of this piece, the farce entitled Every 
Body’s Husband. \t is improbable beyond the usual improbabilities 
of its generation, and not overloaded with humour to make up for 
it. Yet it has pleasant points too. Mr Alexis Twiselton (Mr 
GREEN) who comes into the lodging-house of J/rs Pimpernel 
(Mrs Giover) finds himself, to his great astonishment, successively 
requested by two young ladies, to enact the part of a husband “ for 
half.an hour or so,” in order to break the first blow of their guar- 
dian’s anger, on account of marriages which they have con- 
tracted with certain non-apparent spouses, whom the old gentlemen 
have not seen, and whom the audience never do see. Mr Tieisel- 
ton, who is a gentleman of a sprightly acquiescence, very much at 
people’s service, agrees to do what the ladies require; and accord- 
ingly he stands the fire of the two guardians in succession, equally 
to their amazement and his own. He has no sooner frightened off 
this pair of square-toes (who, it must be confessed, interfere to very 


a a aa 


little purpose) than he is requested by the jovial lady of the house, 
who has a turn for theatricals, to give her the cue in a part which 
she has in rehearsal. He does so, anda scene of the most energetic 
tragedy ensues; during which, Mr Theophilus Bunbury (Mr Mar- 
SHALL), who comes to lead Mrs Pimpernel’s daughter to the altar, 
enters, unseen by the declaiming parties, and being a gentlemian of a 
mystified turn of mind, is rooted to the spot with amazement, to 
hear his mother-in-law talk of two sons which he had never heard 
of, and see her groan, and flounce about, and welter in floods of 
tears before this dreadful unknown,—her supposed secret husband. 
He goes away, still unseen, to tell his lawyer, and returns to mys- 
tify the lady and her daughter by talking in a style which makes 
them think him mad. However, he consents at last to go on with 
the marriage, but departs for a few minutes to speak again with his 
lawyer, purposely, as it should seem, to gift Mr Tiiselton with a 
fourth imaginary wife, for he asks him to lead the bride to church 
in his room, to wait there till he rejoins them. Our innocent 
Lothario acquiesces of course; and being seen in his bridal pro- 
gress, is reported to the real Mrs Twiselton as a monster of qua- 
drigamy, all his wives being disclosed to her by a succession of 
complainants. On the return from church however, all the parties 
are brought together, by favour of the facilities of a lodging-house, 
and the secret is cleared up. 

Mrs Guiovrr performs her part admirably well, especially 
in the scene of the rehearsal. We really think she acts better 
and better the older she grows; and she is young enough too, in 
spite of a jovial person, to retain a countenance, the good. 
humoured freshness of which surprised us, when we saw it the 
other evening among the spectators at one of the large ,theatres. 
Mrs Grover is still a good-looking woman on the stage, and she is 


a better off. Her good-humour must be the secret of her good 
looks. 














Mr Green seconded her very well in the scene we have particu- 
larized. He always succeeds best, where the scene is intended to 
be artificial,—to give one the idea of something got up. In general, 
he is too indiscriminately on the alert. His ease wants ease. He 
is too full of angles and little hits, nods, becks, &c.; and in all this 
he does not seem actuated by irresistible animal spirits. That 
would make the affair a different one. He seems only resolved 


“ to fill up,” and to be in motion for fear of betraying a want of 
substance in his repose. Nevertheless, he is very clever; and con- 
| trives, one way or another, not to let the interest flag with the 
general audience; which is no ordinary merit. Mr Green would 
be useful anywhere, and must be of great value in a small theatre 


like this. ta 


ee 


CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 


Kosciusko AND THE Cossacks.—On the invasion of France hy 
the allied troops, a party of Cossacks entered a little village, called 
Cugny, near Berville, where they pursued their course of spoliation 
and plunder. They reached a rural habitation, and having broken 
down the fence which enclosed the grounds, they marched towards 
the house. At the door they were met by an old man, who endea- 
voured to point out to them the injustice and cruelty of their un- 
soldier-like conduct. But the lawless herd brandishing their spears 
over his head, declared their determination to pillage the cottage. 
“ Soldiers,” said the old man, uncovering his bosom, which was 
scarred by wounds, “ you must respect the dwelling of a soldier, or 
dishonour yourselves by a crime.”—‘‘ Who are you ?” said the 
leader of the Cossacks, ‘* who know our language, and dare pre- 
sume to address us thus ?”—* I am Kosciusco!”" On hearing that 
name, which is synonymous with glory and virtue, the savage sol- 
diers threw themselves at the hero’s feet, and implored his pardon. 
—Journal of a Nobleman. 

















East Winp.—It is remarkable that good astronomical observa- 
tions must be made when the wind is east. And frequently when 
the celestial objects seem to wave and move about in the field 
of the telescope, an east wind is found to follow, for it has 


already begun’ above in the higher regions of the air.—Furster’s 
Natural Phenomena. 


— Moral evil is the blemish of man’s nature, short of what is 
perfect or right ; and what he himself feels on this subject, is an evi- 
dence that he is not at once what he is destined to become. Com- 
plaints of moral evil, are the symptoms of a progressive or improv- 
ing nature. A being that perceived no moral evil, or no defect, 
— have no principle of improvement.—Ferguson’s Moral Philo- 
sophy. 
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Merit anp Demerit.—Actions are said to have merit or de- 
merit, according to the nature and degree of the moral quality they 
bear. Actions that express good-will to mankind in the highest 
degree, have the highest merit. Actions that proceed from malice, and 
give examples of mischiefs done without inducement or provoca- 
tion, are of the highest demerit. We express our sense of demerit 
in the different degrees of crimes, offences, and faults. A crime is 
an injury done from malice, jealousy, revenge, avarice, or some 
other passion that sets mankind at variance. An offence is a wrong 
done in the gratification of some passion in its own nature consis- 
tent with amity. A fault is a wrong done from inattention or igno- 
rance.—Ferguson’s Moral Philosophy. 

Perrarcn’s Lisrary.—The commencement of the reign of 
Lorenzo Celsi was distinguished by a magnificent bequest from 
Petrarch, of which the Venetians have proved themselves but little 
worthy. The poet appears to have contemplated his visits to the 
a with no ordinary satisfaction; and, in order more substan- 
tially to testify his grateful sense of the frequent hospitality of the 
Republic, he offered his library as a legacy. In 1362, while the 
plague was raging at Padua, he had fixed his abode at Venice, 
which was free from infection ; his books accompanied him, and for 
their conveyance, he was obliged to retain a numerous and expensive 
stud of age horses. On the 4th of September in that year he 
wrote to the Senate, “I wish, with the good-will of our Saviour, 
and of the Evangelist himself, to make St Mark heir of my 
library.” His chief stipulations were, that the books should nei- 
ther be sold nor dispersed, and that a building should be provided, 
in which they might be secure against fire and weather. The Great 
Council gladly accepted this liberal donation, and addressed its 
thanks in terms of courtesy (perhaps not exaggerated, if we re- 
member the times in which they were written) “ To a Scholar un- 
rivalled in poetry, in moral age gs and iu theology.” A palace 
which belonged to the family of Molina, and in later years was 
converted into a monastery for the Nuns of St Sepulchre, was 
assigned as a residence for the poet, and asa depository for his 
paeke. * * * * This collection, which formed the nucleus 
of the now inestimable library of St Mark, though by no means 
extensive, still contained many treasures of no small price. Among 
them are enumerated a MS. of Homer, given to Petrarch by Nico- 
laus Sigeros, Ambassador of the Greek Emperor ; a beautiful copy 
of Sophocles; the entire Iliad, and great part of the Odyssey, 
translated by Leontius Pilato, and copied in the hand-writing of 
Boccaccio, whom {the translator had instructed in Greek ; an im- 

erfect Quinctilian ; and most of the works of Cicero, transcribed 
G Petrarch himself, who professed most unbounded admiration for 
the great Roman philosopher. The Venetians, to their shame, 
grievously neglected the poet’s gift. When Tomasini requested 
permission to inspect the books, in the early part of the seven- | 
teenth century, he was led to the roof of St Mark’s, where he | 








petrified’—dictu mirum ! in saxva mutatos; and he adds a catalogue 
of such as were afterwards rescued from destruction.—Sketches 
Srom Venetian History. 


found them, to use his own words, ‘ partly reduced to dust, partly | Adéle, Mile. Jamain. 
| 





PERFORMANCES FOR THIS EVENING. 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 
A New Tragic Drama, in Five Acts, entitled 
THE PLEDGE ; OR, CASTILIAN HONOUR. 
(By Mr Kenney.) 


Donna Zanthe, Miss Phillips. Josepha, Mrs C.Jones. Francesca, Mrs Newcombe. 
Hernani, Mr Wallack. Don Carlos, Mr Cooper. 
Don Leo, Mr Macready. King of Bohemia, Mr Cowin. 
Duke of Bavaria, Mr C. Jones. Duke of Gotha, Mr Thompson. 
Don Mathias, Mr Bland Don Henriquez, Mr Younge. 
Don Ricardo, Mr Yarnold. Don Juan de Haro, Mr Howard. 
Page to Don Leo, Mr Honner. First Conspirator, Mr Hammerton. 
Second Conspirator, Mr F. Cooke. 
In Act V.—Glee, ‘ Lady, Lady, weep no more!’ By Messrs Robinson, Yarnold 
Bland, Price, and Bedford. 


In the course of the evening will be performed Spontini’s Overture to ‘ Ferdinand 
Cortez ’ and G. Onslow’s Overture to ‘ L’Alcade de la Vega.’ 





After which, a New Farce, in Two Acts, called 


NETTLEWIG HALL; OR TEN TO ONE. 


[By Mr C. M. Westmacort.} 
Miss Emily Constant, Mrs Waylett. Mrs Deborah, Mrs C. Jones. 

Maria, Mrs Orger. Old Nancy, Mrs Broad. Cook, Miss Neville. 
Housemaid, Miss Cooke. Chambermaids, Mesdames James and Hammerton. 
Sir John Julius Nettlewig, Mr Farren. Frederick Ramble, Mr Vining. 
Tim Transit, Mr Harley. Patrick O’ Doherty, Mr H. Wailack. 

Ben Backstay, Mr Bedford. 

Coachman, Mr Tayleure. Footman, Mr S. Jones. Gardener, Mr Bishop. 
Grooms, Messrs Price and Cramer. Undertaker, Mr Stanley. 


To conclude with a new splendid Tale of Enchantment, called 
THE ICE WITCH; OR, THE FROZEN HAND. 


(By Mr BucksrTone.} 


The Overture (MS.) composed by H. Marschner. The rest of the Music composed 
and selected by Mr T. Cooke. 
Ulla, Miss Crawford. Minna, Miss Byfeld. 
Edda, Miss Butline. Finna, Mrs Newcombe. Hilda, Mrs Mapleson. 
Druda, Mies Faucit. Urfred, Mrs East. Norna, Miss S. Phillips, 


Hecla, Mrs W. Barrymore. Freyr, Miss Lane. 
Principal Dancers—Mlle. R. Guet, Miss A. O’Brien, Miss Barnett, and Miss Baseke. 
Harold, Mr H. Wallack. Magnus Snoro, Mr Harley. 


y 
Sweno, Mr Younge. Runic, Mr Tayleure. Gruthioff, Mr Howell. 
Sterno, Mr T. Blanchard. Tycho, Mr Howard. 


To-morrow, the Legion of Honour, High Ways and By Ways, and Der Freischutz. 


‘ ere a INSTRUCTION. 

w residence adjoins Kensington Gardens, and who 
has ay othe and educated a large family, — at present désceuvré from 
her sons having gone out into the world, wishes te RECEIVE into her domestic 
circle, now consisting only of herself and daughter, TWO LITTLE BOYS, from 
five to ten years of age, whom she would instruct in the Latin Accidence, and 
such nts as are fitted to prepare them for large or public schools. This 

tis particularly desirable for little boys whose delicacy of constitution 
may unfit them for encountering the habits and discipline of a school. The 
advertiser has been accustomed to pay great attention to the health of her own 
children, and the same care would be extended to those confided to her charge.— 
Address A. B. C., 45 Broad street, Golden square. 





es 


THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 


The Tragedy of 
THE GAMESTER. 
By Mr Moors.] 
Mrs Beverley, Miss F. Kemble. Charlotte, Miss Lawrence. 
Lucy, Mrs Daly. 
Beverley, Mr C.Kemble. Stukely, Mr Warde. Lewson, Mr Abbott. 
Bates, Mr F. Matthews. Jarvis, Mr a. 
Dawson, Mr Baker. Waiter, Mr Heath. 


Previous to the Tragedy, Cherubini’s Overture to ‘ Les Deux Journees ;’ after the 
edy, A. Romberg’s Uverture to ‘ Le Rovine di Paluzzi.’ 


After which,the Farce of 
TWO STRINGS TO YOUR BOW. 
Donna Clara, Miss Taylor. Leonora, Miss Lawrence. Maid, Mrs Brown. 
Lazarillo, Mr Keeley. Don Pedro, Mr F. Matthews. 
Don Sancho, Mr Barnes. Ferdinand, Mr Duruset. Borachio, Mr Evans. 
Octavio, Mr Parry. Porter, Mr Fuller. Waiters, Messrs. Heath and Mears. 


To conclude with a New Melo-Drama, called 
NEUHA’S CAVE; OR, THE SOUTH SEA MUTINEERS. 
Partly founded on Lorp Brron’s Poem, ‘ The Island.’ 
(By Mr yey 
The Music composed by Mr G. Stansbury. 
Neuha, Miss Taylor. 
Islanders.—Fegee, MrCollett. | Attoo and Tahamea, Mr F. Sutton and Mr Brady. 
Captain Boldweather, Mr Baker. Sprayling, Mr G. Bennett. 
Torquil, Mrs Vining. Mr Pimpernel Chickweed, Mr Keeley. 
Ludwig Bompertz, Mr F. Matthews. Black Sam, Mr Paulo. 
Ben Bunting, Mr Evans. Jack Skyscrape, Mr Turnour. 
Locksley, Mr Henry. Dogsbody, Mr Fuller. 


To-mororow, Azor and Zemira. 





FRENCH PLAYS, 
THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 
On commencera 4 Sept Heures et demie par 
BRUEIS ET PALAPRAT. 


Comédie en Un Acte, du Théatre Francais. 
Madame de Beauval, Mile. St Ange. 
Brueis, M. Alfred. Le Duc de Vendéme, M. St Aubert. 
Grapin, M. Gamard. 


Suivie de la Premiére Représentation de 
MADAME DU BARRY. 


Comédie Vaudeville, en Trois Actes, par M. ANCELOT. 
Madame du Barry, Mme. Albert. La Maréchal de Mirepoix, Mme. Baudin. 
Cécile, Mlle. Florval. Mathilde, Mile. Eliza. Marie, Mile. St Ange. 
Eulalie, Mlle. Corra. Hortense, Mme. Gamard. Délia, Mile. Emma. 
Une Femme de la Comtesse Du Barry, Mme. Préval. 
Louis XV, M. Albert. Le Maréchal de Richelieu, M. St Aubert. 
Le Duc lag some M. Alfred. Le Duc de Lavrilliére, M. Préval. 
Le Chancelier Meaupou, M. Guenée. Le Comte Jean du Barry, M. Laporte. 
Cazotte, M. Cloup. Adrien Mirval, M. Pauliao. 
Le Nonce du Pape, M. Gamard. Un Coureur, M. Arnaud. 
Un Valet, M. Edouard. 


Palaprat, M. Albert. 


Un Huissier, M. Granville. 
On Finira 


mot 8 ad 
LE MARIAGE EXTRAVAGANT. 
Vaudeville en Un Acte, de DesauGiER. 
Betzy, Madame Albert. 
Le Docteur Verner, M. Cloup. Blinval, M. Pelissié. 
Dermancé, M. Laporte. Simplet, M. Gamard. 





QUEEN’S THEATRE, 


An Original Serious Drama, called 
THE DANISH WIFE. 


The Lady Gertrude, Mrs Evans. Mina, Mrs Humby. Alexis, Miss Lane. 
Ernest, Mr Forrester. Kalmark, Me Spencer. 
Godfrid, Mr Keppell. Peter Pluffen, Mr J. Russell. 


After which, a New Operatic Piece, entitled 
GALATEA. 


With Handel's celebrated Music, newly arranged by Mr C. Potter. 
Galatea, Miss Vernon. Eudora, Mrs Humby. Doris, Mrs Garrick. 
Acis, Mr Bennett. Damon, Mr J. Russell. Ulysses, Mr Spencer. 
Lysander, Mr G. Lejeune. Telemon, Mr Munroe. Faunus, Mr G. Smith. 
Polyphemus, the Fiend of Mount Etna, Mr E. Seguin. 


THE FRENCH SPY. 


The Music composed and selected by Mr Harroway. 

French— Mathilde de Grammont, the dumb lady, assuming the Characters of Pierre 

Graziot, a Cadet of the Lancers, and Omar Almorid, an Houah, 

or inspired Arab boy, Mademoiselle Celeste. 
Madame Beauvine, Mrs Garrick. Louison, Miss Stohwasser. 
The General, Mr Tilbury. Major Lafont, Mr Spencer. 

Captain Dessaix, Mr G. Lejeune. Ensign Lefevre, Mr Seymour. 

Gabriel Goutte, Mr G. Smith. Serjeant Beauvine, Mr Marshall. 

Colin Coquinard, Mr Wilkinson. 
Algerines—Almekla, Miss Ayres. Zitta, Mademoiselle Constance. 
The Dey, Mr Munroe. Ali Ben Al Hamed, Mr H. Cooke. 

Orzinga, Mr Davis. Muley, Mr Roberts. Ben Mousa, Mr Keppell. 





Surrey TuHeatre.—Alwyn and Bertholdy—The Ita- 
lian Wife—The Woodman’s Hut. 

AstLey’s AMPHITHEATRE. — Mazeppa — Ducrow’'s 
Scenes in the Circle—The Murderers 
of Grenoble. 

Cosurc THEATRE—The Farmer’s Wife—The Black 
Spider—The Man Wolf. 

SapLer’s WELLS THEATRE—~The Knight of Blood— 
The British Roscius—Roda. 








Published by J. Onwuyn, at Tue TatLer Office, 4 Catherine street, Strand, (to whom all books, and communications for the Editor, are to be addressed) ; sold by 
J. evening OE ay WiLson, r: 
Fladong’s Hotel; at Eser’s Library 
Long Acre ; by all Booksellers and Newsmen. ; . 7 

Advertisements received at the Tatuen Orrice, 4 Catherine street, Strand ; also by Mr G. ReyNevt, Country Newspaper and General Advertising Office, 
42 Chancery lane ; and by Messrs C. and W.REYNELL, at the Printing Ofice, 45 Broad street, Golden square. 


1 Exchange ; A. Hays, 165 Regent 


street; J. Fie.p, 16 Air street, Piccadilly; Marsu, 145 Oxford street, next door to 


Bond street; W. KENNETH, Corner of Bow street, Covent Garden; E. Turnowur, Theatrical Agent, 10 Broad Court, 
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